
two reporters walk toward 
the editor to share their 
article on Panamanian 
culture. Looking it over, the editor 
asks for a more detailed description 
and several pictures. Meanwhile, 
three other writers huddle around 
a computer, making decisions on 
the additional content they need for 
their article on Panamanian customs. 
Both articles will be included in a 
new Panamanian-American magazine 
illustrating similarities and differ- 
ences between the two societies. As 
the deadline approaches, teams col- 
laborate with each other, investigate, 
write, and read information from 
various Web sites. It is a busy day in 
the newsroom — at least, it feels like a 
newsroom: the reporters and editors 
are actually sixth graders at Sun Ridge 
Middle School in El Paso, Texas. 

The magazine is one piece of 
a Panamanian-American Internet 
WebQuest addressing more than 40 
standards from the Texas Essential 
Knowledge and Skills (TEKS) in 
social studies, writing, and reading. 
Find the WebQuest through March 
2006 at http://www.rmcdenver.com/ 
iste/Panama/. The project was cre- 
ated by the Sun Ridge Middle School 
campus technology coordinator Edith 
Carrillo-Flores and a teacher she is 
mentoring. Students create, synthe- 
size, and evaluate what they find and 
make decisions about what is impor- 
tant and relevant. Rather than incor- 
porate static facts from a textbook, 
thoughtful engagement with Internet 
resources allows students to critically 
question the authority of their sources 
as they weave together strands of 
meaning. “We found out that how we 
live here isn’t the way all Americans 
live,” offers a student reporter. 


Carrillo-Flores created the Web- 
Quest as part of her work with Chal- 
lenge 98: The El Paso Partnership 
for Technology Integration, a K— 16 
collaborative funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education and focused 
on helping educators in the region to 
use technology as a meaningful and 
integrated part of their classroom 
instruction. {Editor's note: For more 
information on this professional 
development initiative, read “What 
Was Challenge 98?” on p. 34.) The 
thread that holds these activities to- 
gether, deliberately emphasized in 
Challenge 98 professional develop- 
ment, is project-based learning. 

Meaningful Learning for Teachers 

A group of teachers gathers at a round 
table, their laptops connected to the 
wireless network. They are busy dis- 
cussing water supply issues the city 


is facing in its desert environment. 
Together they are creating a project 
for third and fourth graders that will 
cover various TEKS in science, so- 
cial studies, and language arts. They 
divide the work in sections and two 
teachers search the Internet for Web 
sites on water conservation, while the 
other three discuss the process, activi- 
ties, and assessment for the project, 
which takes several professional de- 
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velopment sessions to complete. The 
water conservation WebQuest is avail- 
able through March 2006 at http:// 
www.rmcdenver.com/iste/water/ for 
their students as well as other teach- 
ers in their own school and beyond. 
Their goal is to create meaningful 
content using the TEKS, to facilitate 
students in making better informed 
decisions about their environment 
and resources. 

Student Ownership of Learning 

Edith Whartons 1911 novel Ethan 
Frome is a classic of 20th century 
literature, yet many teachers struggle 
to make it engaging and relevant 
for their students. In the hands of 
students at Americas High School, 
meaningful technology-enhanced 
instruction transformed Ethan Frome 
into a deep learning experience for 
students. Using digital video cameras 
and a variety of software programs, a 
team of students planned, scripted, 
casted, filmed, edited, and presented 
their own interpretation of Ethan 
Frome. They worked with minimal 
guidance from their teacher, Madeline 
Haddox, a Challenge 98 graduate 


who has become much more comfort- 
able with allowing students to make 
instructional decisions. The group 
portrayed the novel as a soap opera set 
in a trailer park, replete with all the 
classically dysfunctional stereotypes 
one might expect: the whining house- 
wife, hair in curlers; the brazen hussy 
with comically excessive hairspray 
and lipstick; and the bedraggled, un- 
shaven, white- tank- top wearing Ethan 
Frome himself To students, these 
characters were much more realistic 
and compelling after their transfor- 
mation on film then they had been in 
Whartons pages: the entire class was 
transfixed by the movie produced by 
their peers. They laughed, heckled, 
and commented on the colorful pro- 
duction, yet their discussion showed 
clear comprehension of the relevant 
themes. The student producers had 
put forth tremendous effort to create 
the film, and the pride they took in 
their finished work was undeniable. 

The challenge of using technology 
to accomplish a goal is inherently 
motivating to many students. A key 
issue for supporting meaningful in- 
struction is to make that goal relevant 


and personal to learners, amplifying 
rather than squandering that inherent 
motivation. A powerful way to ac- 
complish this lies in technology’s abil- 
ity to inspire students’ ownership of 
their creative and intellectual works. 
Here, students were expressing their 
individuality and exercising personal 
ownership and control, presenting a 
somewhat archaic work of fiction in 
terms that were both personal and 
relevant to their own life perspectives. 
By contextualizing Ethan Frome in 
the language of their own experience, 
these students created meaning. 

Connections to the World 
Outside of School 

Canutillo High School is located in a 
rural, high-poverty area. Although the 
computer labs are well equipped and 
maintained, the building itself shows 
signs of age and disrepair. Challenge 
98 graduate Heather Cawley special- 
izes in mathematics at Canutillo, 
but this year she is also teaching art 
class. In one class session, students 
quickly resumed work on their ongo- 
ing project: in teams of four, they 
gathered digital evidence of their 


What Was Challenge 98? 




ver five years, Challenge 98 provided ongoing professional devel- 
I opment to more than 700 teaehers aeross 1 2 sehool disfriets in 
El Paso, enabling 200 of them to earn master’s degrees in eduea- 
fional feehnology, The grant’s arehiteets envisioned a eombination of sustained 
professional development, feehnology, and an infrastrueture for mentoring and 
ongoing professional learning, As a result. Challenge 98 has eonfribufed to a 
reduefion of the aehievemenf gap while energizing the professional lives of near- 
ly a thousand teaehers and bringing ereative, engaging, and meaningful uses of 
feehnology to El Paso’s student populations. 

Through the Challenge 98 experienee, the El Paso Partnership forTeehnology 
Integration learned valuable lessons about how the advantages of feehnology ean 
be maximized to support meaningful elassroom learning for students as well as 
meaningful professional development tor edueators. Whether working with adults 
or ehildren, deeper meaning and long-term understanding are fostered by: 


• promoting learner ownership, selt-direetion, and voiee in personally relevant 
eontexts 

• engaging with authentie problems rooted in the issues taeing our loeal and 
global eommunities 


• providing opportunities tor eollaboration and peer role sharing 

• requiring goal-oriented final produets that aim to persuade, 
inform, entertain, or stimulate a targeted audienee 

Constructing Meaning with Technoiogy 

In the projeets deseribed in this artiele and many others developed by 
Challenge 98 teaehers aeross the El Paso region, students are asked to 
build understanding about a topie using the tools and supports of teehnology- 
supported struetured inquiry. Eloping that teaehers would engage deeply with 
the possibilities of feehnology to support and enhanee learning. Challenge 98 
foeused on learning through long-term inquiry-proeess projeets, using multi- 
diseiplinary aetivities, and integrating issues from beyond the elassroom. Thought- 
fully designed and exeeuted, teehnology-supported projeet based learning ot- 
ters students the opportunity to eonstruet meaning on several levels: by taking 
ownership and integrating their personal voiee into their learning, by eonneeting 
to authentie eontexts and real-world problems, and by eollaborating to reaeh a 
shared and valued outeome. 



Challenge 98: The El Paso Partnership forTeehnology Integration was funded by the U.S. Department of Edueation under Teehnology Innovation Challenge Grant 
#$303A980088, CEDA#84.303A. Eor more information about Challenge 98: The El Paso Partnership forTeehnology Integration, please eontaet Dr. Jorge Deseamps, 
deseamps@utep.edu, or Joanne Bogart, bogart@utep.edu, 1.915.747.8637. 
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deteriorating school building for pre- 
sentation to the community, hoping 
to influence the outcome of a pend- 
ing school bond issue. Using charts, 
graphs, diagrams, and photos, stu- 
dents created electronic presentations 
highlighting the problems facing the 
school s roof, patios, mechanical, elec- 
trical, and heating systems. Using the 
Internet and their own creativity, they 
also proposed a range of solutions. 
Their presentations were later vid- 
eotaped and broadcast to the entire 
school, raising students’ awareness of 
the bond election and urging them 
to inform their parents of the school’s 
needs. The bond issue eventually 
passed. 

These students harnessed tech- 
nology not only to learn about an 
authentic community issue, but also 
to play an instrumental role in bring- 
ing change to their community. They 
learned to dissect and represent data 
sets by using actual data from their 


school district about enrollment, 
capacity, and growth. Through the 
Internet, they learned about alterna- 
tive energy systems while thinking 
about how to warm their school 
given real flnancial and infrastructure 
constraints. Finally, by discovering 
firsthand that diligent research and 
persuasive rhetoric could actually 
help to bring about change in their 
community, they learned a meaning- 
ful lesson about the value of civic en- 
gagement. They improved their skills 
at using technology, and, by conduct- 
ing inquiry into this authentic prob- 
lem, learned factual and conceptual 
knowledge in a way that is much 
more likely to be retained. 

Conclusion 

In many ways, the “real story” of 
Challenge 98 is still being told as 
hundreds of educators across the El 
Paso region share their rekindled pas- 
sion for learning with their colleagues 
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through mentorship, collaboration, 
and leadership for meaningful tech- 
nology integration. We feared that 
after their training ended, teachers 
might return to traditional practices 
and engage in minimal or lower-level 
uses of technology, especially given 
the recently amplified importance 
of high-stakes testing and account- 
ability. {Editor's note: See “Project- 
Based Learning and High Stakes Test- 
ing” below for more on this issue.) In 
reality, the instructional practices of 
these teachers evolved even further. 
Many Challenge 98 teachers took the 
initiative to work at a larger scale as 
technology leaders at their campuses 
and districts, bringing meaning- 
ful, technology-rich project-based 
learning to many more students and 
teachers. They found creative ways 
to create planning time necessary to 
support this instruction because they 
have seen the power of the results. 
Their students are motivated, their 
test scores continue to climb, and 
when other teachers see this work 
in action, they want it for their own 
students. Meaning generates excite- 
ment; in El Paso, with the help of the 
El Paso Partnership for Technology 
Integration, technology helped the 
spark catch Are. 
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Project-Based Learning and High-Stakes Testing 
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3acners are cieariy moiivaieo oy inis Kino 
n, but how does it atteet test seores? Texas 
edueators are no strangers to aooountability 
testing; a statewide standardized test has 
been used to rank Texas sehoois tor more 
than 1 0 years. Texas reeentiy impiemented 
a new test, one that de-emphasizes testing 
basie skiiis (the toeus ot the eariier test) in 
avor ot measuring the state standards. Thus, 
5xas edueators are now aeeountabie not oniy 
■ simpie skiiis praetiee but aiso tor providing 
dents with authentie tasks and meaningtui 
¥ig. Projeet-based aetivities are no ionger a 
y or ehoiee, but a tooi that ean heip aiieviate 
)ns between praetiee and testing. Chaiienge 
mt Rebeeea Pennies agrees, though she ha 
;ome ehaiienges in the proeess ot aiigning he 
m to the assessment: 

iieve it you teaoh projeet-based, the pian- 
) has to be part ot it. It has to have the 
idards as your basis tor your pianning. I 
< a iot ot our probiems with projeet-based 
nkig have been that we go off with that 
ne before we iook at the standards. We stiii 
3 to tie that to our standards beeause the 
idards are what dietate to me what my kids 
going to be tested on at the end ot this 
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